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UNations 


The 8th General Assembly of the UN convened Sept. 15 with Dag Hammarskjold as Secretary General. 


United Nations Day—October 24 


q 


Litany for Man 


I am a single cell in a body of two bil- 
lion cells. The body is mankind. 


I glory in the individuality of self, 
but my individuality does not separate me 
from my universal self—the oneness of 
man. 


My memory is personal and _ finite, 
but my substance is boundless and infinite. 


The portion of that substance that is 
mine was not devised; it was renewed. So 
long as the human bloodstream lives I 
have life. 


I do not believe that humankind is an 
exerescence or a machine, or that the 
myriads of solar systems and galaxies in 
the universe lack order or sanction. 


I may not embrace or command this 
universal order, but I can be at one with it, 
for I am of it. 


I see no separation between the uni- 
versal order and the moral order. 


I believe that the expansion of knowl- 
edge makes for an expansion of faith, and 
the widening of the horizons of mind for 
2 widening of belief. My reason nourishes 
my faith and my faith my reason. 


I am not diminished by the growth of 
knowledge but by the denial of it. 


I am not oppressed by, nor do I 
shrink before, the apparent boundaries in 
life or the lack of boundaries in cosmos. 


I cannot affirm God if I fail to affirm 
man. If I deny the oneness of man, I deny 
the oneness of God. Therefore I affirm 
both. Without a belief in human unity I 
am hungry and incomplete. 


by Norman Cousins 


Human unity is the fulfillment of di- 
versity. It is the harmony of opposites. It 
is a many-stranded texture, with color and 
depth. 


The sense of human unity makes pos- 
sible a reverence for life. 


Reverence for life is more than solici- 
tude or sensitivity for life. It is a sense of 
the whole, a capacity for wonder, a respect 
for the intricate universe of individual life. 
It is the supreme awareness of awareness 
itself. It is pride in being. 


I am a single cell. My needs are indi- 
vidual but they are not unique. 


When I enter my home I enter with 
the awareness that my roof can only be 
half built and my table only half set, for 
half the men on this earth know the empti- 
ness of want. 


When I walk through the streets of 
my city I walk with the awareness of the 
shattered cities beyond number that com- 
prise the dominant reality. 


When I think of peace I can know no 
peace until the peace is real. 


My dedication, therefore, is to the 
cause of man in the attainment of that 
which is within the reach of man. 


I will work for human unity under a 
purposeful peace. I will work for the 
growth of a moral order that is in keeping 
with the universal order. 


In this way do I affirm faith in life 
and life in faith. 


I am a single cell in a body of two bil- 
lion cells. The body is mankind. 
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On His Boston Speech 


Push Charter Revision 


a press release by John Foster Dulles 


The purpose of that [Boston] speech was primarily. to 
stimulate thinking by such bodies as the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on this whole topic. I think that the forthcoming con- 
ference, which I assume will be held at or about 1955... can 
be a conference of very great importance. 

Those of us who were at San Francisco are vividly aware 
of the fact that many of the provisions of the Charter were 
adopted with very considerable reservation on the part of 
many countries. They were adopted and accepted with the 
very definite understanding that this was going to be a ten- 
year trial period, and at the end of that ten years the situation 
would be looked over in the light of actual experience. 

I believe there are a number of respects in which the 
Charter can be improved, but at the moment I am not pre- 
pared to take an official position, indicating what the final 
view of the United States Government will be. We believe 
that this is a subject which ought to be studied well in ad- 
vance and that the study should not merely be Governmental. 

That study, in our view, should also be conducted by 
private bodies—educational bodies, religious bodies . . . and 
the like—all should be studying this problem. 

In the United States in 1945 a very considerable influ- 
ence was exerted on the San Francisco conference by private 
organizations. I myself, preceding that conference, was chair- 
man of a church commission called the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace. We exerted a very considerable influence 
on the San Francisco conference, and I believe that bodies 
like that ought to be alerted to the opportunity which pre- 
sumably will now lie before them. 

I think that should be the case not only in the United 
States but in other countries as well. . . . 

This next review conference when it comes about, as I 
hope it will, should be an occasion for the bringing to bear 
upon the thinking and decision of that conference the views 
of intelligent, thoughtful people, not only in the United States, 
but in all the countries of the world. I would hope very much 
that throughout the world, organizations who represent the 
aspirations of their people should make themselves felt. 

The Preamble of the Charter, you may recall, purports 
to speak in terms of the peoples. . . . But in the main we had 
to guess what the people wanted because they did not really 
have an opportunity adequately to express their views, ex- 
cept, perhaps, from the United States. . 

The United States Senate, as you know, passed a resolu- 
tion to establish a special Senate committee to explore this 
question and to make recommendations concerning it. The 
Netherlands Government, quite independently of any sugges- 
tion from us and before my Boston speech, put an agenda 
item on this subject for discussion at the session of the General 
Assembly which [was] convened on September 15. My pur- 
pose is merely to join with others in arousing public attention 
to the fact that this great opportunity is coming along and the 
hope that people will take advantage of it. 


GROUP 


Two weeks and a day after Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles’ important 
foreign policy speech before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in Boston urging 
UN Charter revision (for partial text see 
page 5), Sen. Alexander Wiley (Rep., 
Wisc.) chairman of the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon acted on 
Sept. 9 to set up an eight-man bipartisan 
commission to make a study of proposals 
for revising the UN Charter. 

Their action was made possible by 
the unanimous passage on July 28 of 
Senate Resolution 126, the bill introduced 
a month earlier by Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
(Dem., Iowa), authorizing establishment 
of the commission. 

As required under the Gillette resolu- 
tion, Sen. Wiley chose six Senators, three 
from each major party, and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon two Senators, one from each 
party. 

The full membership of the commit- 
tee follows: 

Democrats—Gillette, Spessard  L. 
Holland (Fla.), Mike Mansfield ( Mont.) 
and John J. Sparkman (Ala.). 

Republicans — Wiley (chairman), 
John Sherman Cooper (Ky.), Homer 
Ferguson ( Mich.) and William F. Know- 
land (Calif.). 

Senators Cooper and Holland were 
Vice President Nixon’s choices. 

The commission is an unusually 
strong one and represents a broad geo- 
graphical and political range. Sen. Wiley 
as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Sen. Knowland as majority 
floor leader, Sen. Ferguson as chairman 
of the Republican Policy Committee, all 
carry great weight in Republican circles. 

In addition, Sen. Cooper, delegate 
to the UN in 1949 and alternate delegate 
the next two years, is the Senate’s out- 
standing authority on UN affairs. 

On the Democratic side, Sen. Gil- 
lette has long taken an interest in world 
organization, and Senators Sparkman and 
Mansfield are considered to be among 
the leading internationalists of their 
party. 

The commission will have an initial 
budget of $35,000. This is seemingly 
less than the $50,000 originally requested 
by Sen. Gillette and the $75,000 that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations provided 
in its favorable report forwarded to the 
Senate on July 28. 
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INCLUDES LEADING 


However, the two larger figures were 
for the entire study while the $35,000 
appropriated by the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee is to cover expenditures only 
through Jan. 31. If the commission dis- 
tinguishes itself by that date it probably 
can write its own ticket. 

The commission will hold public hear- 
ings and invite high officials of the UN 
for informal discussions. Its report is to 
be made to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations which in turn will transmit it 
to the Senate with whatever further rec- 
ommendations it may wish to add. 


Copenhagen Congress 


The most successful meeting in the 
history of international world govern- 
ment conferences came to a close on Aug. 
29 in Copenhagen when a joint session 
of the World Movement for World Fed- 
eral Government and the World Associa- 
tion of Parliamentarians adopted with but 
one dissenting vote extensive recom- 
mendations for UN Charter revision and 
an action program for the immediate 
future. (For text of the Copenhagen Dec- 
laration see pages 10-12.) 

According to returning U.S. delegate 
George Holt of Connecticut, despite the 
immense national and cultural differ- 
ences of the delegates, the Copenhagen 
meeting in Christiansborg, the Danish 
House of Parliament, was the most 


unanimous” he had ever seen. 


Joseph Princell, UWF of Minneapolis, who is 
largely responsible for UWF’s new film set, 
“Let's Talk Peace.” 


Eisenhower Names Eight-Man Commission 
a 
To Study Proposals for Charter Revision 


INTERNATIONALISTS FROM BOTH PARTIES 


The Rev. Donald Harrington, leader 
of a U.S. delegation of sixty-one, includ- 
ing three members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, wrote: 

“Never have we had such a great 
experience. The House of Parliament was 
put almost entirely at our disposal. There 
was a full-fledged reception by the For- 
eign Minister of Denmark and one by the 
Mayor of Copenhagen in the Town Hall. 
Altogether this was the finest federalist 
congress that has ever been held.” 


Approximately 475 delegates and 
observers from twenty-seven countries, 
some sixty of them members of parlia- 
ment, attended the week-long conference, 
which met jointly on all days but two. 

In addition to the declaration, the 
joint congress adopted by unanimous 
vote a resolution on freedom from want. 
Similar to another resolution passed at a 
Parliamentary Conference in London in 
1951, the resolution was given equal i 
portance with the declaration. 

One of the high points in the confer- 
ence came when the assembly rose to 
cheer announcement of John Foster 
Dulles’ Boston speech on Charter revision. 

Maj. Gen. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen of 
Norway was re-elected president of the 
World Movement. Americans elected to 
the World Movement Council included 
the Rev. Harrington, Dean Emeritus Paul 
Shipman Andrews of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Law School, Mrs. W. W. Bray of 
Cincinnati, Father Edward A. Conway of 
New York and America magazine and 
John Merryman of California. 

The three U.S. Congressmen, all of 
whom spoke, were Reps. Charles R. 
Howell (Dem., N.J.), Adam Clayton 
Powell (Dem., N.Y.) and William J. 
Springer (Rep., Ill.). 


WG Films 


“Let’s Talk Peace,” eight thirty-min- 
ute films to be used either for TV or 
movie-showing, are now available to 
UWF chapters and branches. 

This series, conceived, written and 
directed by Joseph Princell of UWF 
Minneapolis, includes films titled “ 
World or None,” “Quest for Tomorrow 
“The Big Lie,” “Grass Roots,” “The Goal 
of World Law,” “The Church in the 
Atomic Age,” “The Brotherhood of Man” 
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and “Boundary Lines.” Each film includes 
a one-minute opening film signature, two- 
minute introduction and _ live station 
k, ten-minute film, sixteen-minute 
el discussion and a one-minute closing 
film signature. 

“Let's Talk Peace” makes UWF's 
second series of new films, the first being 
the Henry Fonda spots, sponsored by 
UWF of Calif. (see August FEDERALIST). 
The films fill a large gap in UWF’s pub- 
licity program and interest indicated by 
chapters and branches will determine 


the further production of similar films. 

Price for the package of eight “Let’s 
Talk Peace” shows is $235; for any one 
of the shows, $30. The three Fonda spots 
are priced at $5 each; $15, the three. 
Audition or rental price for any of the 
films is $4 per day. 

Branches and chapters wishing to 
purchase any of these films should contact 
Robert Nyburg, 914 N. Charles St., Bal- 
timore, Md. For audition purposes, write 
Sven Walnum, UWF of Calif., 1159 W. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Union in Europe 


From a European Defense Com- 
munity point of view, the landslide vic- 
tory on Sept. 5 of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer in the West German national 
elections and the decision in the United 
States four days later to assume most of 
the military costs of the French Gov- 
ernment in Indo-China, came just in the 
nick of time. 

Previously optimistic observers of 
the European scene were gloomily writ- 


The following is the partial text of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
address before the American Bar Associa- 
tion in Boston on Aug. 25: 


Physical scientists have enabled 
man to destroy himself. Political wis- 
dom must enable man to save himself. 
Political leadership that timidly goes 
backward will never cope with scien- 
tific knowledge which goes ever for- 
ward, 

This Administration has a vision 
of something better than bare sur- 
vival in the face of danger. We have 
faith that it is possible to end the 
menace under which humanity has 
existed for so long. It was hoped that 
& the United Nations would achieve 


this, and I still believe that it can. But 
to realize this hope will require that 
the Charter be altered in some im- 
portant respects. 

The United Nations Charter now 

reflects serious inadequacies. 
5 One inadequacy sprang from ig- 
norance. When we were in San Fran- 
cisco in the spring of 1945, none of 
us knew of the atomic bomb which 
was to fall on Hiroshima on August 
6, 1945. The Charter is thus a pre- 
Atomic Age charter. In this sense it 
was obsolete before it actually came 
into force. As one who was at San 
Francisco, I can say with confidence 
that if the delegates there had known 
that the mysterious and immeasurable 
power of the atom would be available 
as a means of mass destruction, the 
provisions of the Charter dealing with 
disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments would have been far more 
emphatic and realistic. 

A second inadequacy sprang 
from the fact that the three leaders 
who planned the United Nations were 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin, 
precisely the three who led the war- 
time victory coalition against Hitlerite 
,Germany. Inevitably, they looked 
upon the United Nations as a kind of 
peacetime prolongation of the war- 
time triumvirate. Consequently, the 


proposals initially put forward by the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and Soviet Russia placed primary 
authority in the Security Council and 
stipulated that the great powers per- 
manently represented on that council 
must be in agreement. 

At San Francisco, this concept 
was to some extent altered and greater 
scope was given to the General As- 
sembly. However, the “veto” remained 
in the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly was permitted only to 
“recommend.” Indeed, the Assembly 
voting procedure, with one vote per 
nation, precludes its decisions having 
more than advisory weight. 

We now see the inadequacy of an 
organization whose effective function- 
ing depends upon cooperation with a 
nation which is dominated by an in- 
ternational party seeking world domi- 
nation. 

A third inadequacy came out of 
disregard for the fact that world or- 
der, in the long run, depends not on 
men, but upon law, law which em- 
bodies eternal principles of justice 
and morality. When the Charter was 
drafted at Dumbarton Oaks, it con- 
tained no mention of the word “jus- 
tice” or of the word “law.” That de- 
fect was to some extent remedied at 
San Francisco. At several points in 
the Charter, references to “justice” 
were introduced. Also the General 
Assembly was required to promote 
“the progressive development of in- 
ternational law and its codification.” 
However, in the eight years of its ex- 
istence, the General Assembly has 
made but little progress in this re- 
spect. 

I recall the views expressed by 
that great statesman and student of 
public affairs, the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft. In his book entitled “A For- 
eign Policy for Americans,” he said of 
the United Nations Charter: 

“The fundamental difficulty is 
that it is not based primarily on 
an underlying law and an ad- 
ministration of justice under that 


law. I. believe that in the long 
run the only way to establish 
peace is to write a law, agreed 
to by each of the nations, to gov- 
ern the relations of such nations 
with each other and to obtain the 
covenant of all such nations that 
they will abide by that law and 
by decisions made thereunder.” 

The opportunity which Senator 
Taft saw has not irrevocably passed. 
The present Charter of the United 
Nations provides that the 1955 Gen- 
eral Assembly will have on its agenda 
a proposal to call a General Con- 
ference to review the present Char- 
ter. I have already announced that 
the U.S. will then vote in favor of 
holding such a review conference. 

The 1955 conference will be 
comparable in its importance to the 
original San Francisco Conference. It 
will provide a conspicuous opportu- 
nity for which the lawyers of America 
should be prepared. There are, of 
course, many other opportunities. 

The important thing is that the 
bar of America, which exerts a power- 
ful influence on the thinking and po- > 
litical action of the American people, 3} 
should itself be looking forward and 
inventively and creatively try to solve 
the great problems which confront our 
people at this time. The founders of 
our nation showed a political wisdom 
which has rarely if ever been matched. 
Surely, however, their effort did not 
exhaust the political genius of the 
American people. They invented and 
bequeathed to us an ordered society 
of spiritual and intellectual freedom. 
Such a society ought to be able to 
produce the new ideas needed to 
meet changing conditions. 

That is for us to demonstrate. 
Now, when new peril threatens, it 
behooves us to prove our worth. May 
we not, in our generation, emulate 
what our forebears did in their gen- 
eration, and find the way to develop 
international order to shield national 
life? That is the challenge of our time. 
Let us dedicate ourselves to meet it. 
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ing that the European union idea, which 
is increasingly equated with Epc, was 
on the wane. 

Two of its most influential leaders 
had been dislodged from their positions 
in government, French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman of France and Italian 
Premier Alcide De Gasperi. The French 
Government had ceased mentioning EDC 
at all and Erich Ollenhauer, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s Social Democratic op- 
ponent, had refused to drop his oppo- 
sition to Epc during the election cam- 
paign preferring to retain it as a major 
campaign issue. 

It is against this backdrop that the 
Adenauer victory appears of such sig- 
nificance. Making Epc his central issue, 
Konrad Adenauer rode to the greatest 
victory ever accorded a German leader 
in a free vote. His Christian Democratic 
Union won an absolute majority in the 
Bundestag, thus freeing the German 
Chancellor from the necessity of po- 
litical coalition. 

In two post-election interviews 
Chancellor Adenauer declared that his 
re-election had given “a great new im- 
pulse” to “the European Idea,” and that 
“the election results will certainly have 
a great influence on all the future ne- 
gotiations on the integration of Europe.” 
He said he was “completely optimistic 
about the European Defense Commu- 
nity” and expected “that it will come into 
effect before the end of this year.” 


The National Security Council in 
Washington recommended that U. S. 
aid in Indo-China be increased from 
$400,000,000 to $785,000,000, close to 
the entire cost of French military op- 
eration in that country. The added 
revenues, it was hoped, would relieve 
a difficult domestic budgetary problem 
that has acted to bar any further mili- 
tary commitments by France. It might 
also help the French to develop a native 
army in Indo-China and thus free its 
own men for duty in Europe. 


Earlier in the summer the lower 
house of the Netherlands Parliament on 
July 23 ratified by 75 votes to 11 the 
EDC treaty, but with a qualifying amend- 
ment. The modifying amendment states 
that any agreements concluded later to 
implement the treaty should be subject 
to approval of Parliament. Thus the 
whole process of ratification must be re- 
peated if the protocols which France 
has demanded are added. 


None of the six Epc pact countries 
has yet ratified. Both houses of West 
Germany’s Parliament have signed it but 
ratification awaits a decision on the 
pact’s legality by the Constitutional 
Court. The Belgian Parliament decided 
to take its vacation before dealing with 
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ratification and the new government ot 
Premier Joseph Laniel in France has 
made no mention of the treaty. 

In Italy ratification is being compli- 
cated by the difficult Trieste situation, 
but it is believed the new government 
of Premier Giuseppe Pella will find that 


Peace can't be made, bought or declared — 


like War, Peace means planning, sacrifice, work, courage, faith 
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it has too much to gain from European 
unification to back out. Belgium and 
Luxembourg are expected to take action 
on ratification in the fall when their re- 
spective parliaments reconvene. 


Coming as it did directly on the heels. 


of Adenauer’s victory, the American 
move to aid France in Indo-China was 
widely interpreted as a step to bolster 
Epc’s chances in France. 


Bricker Amendment 


Just as it seemed the first session 
of the 83rd Congress would end without 
further action on the controversial Brick- 
er amendment concerning the making of 
treaties and executive agreements, Senate 
majority leader William F. Knowland 
(Rep., Calif) introduced on July 22 an 
amendment in the form of a substitute 
resolution which had the backing of 
President Eisenhower. (For the full text 
of the new resolution plus the text of 
four previous resolutions, see pages 8-9). 

In a statement supporting Sen. 


Knowland’s substitute, President Eise::- 
hower declared he favored the bill b«- 
cause “it confirms that this Presidengm: 
power [to carry on negotiations e 
foreign gov ernments] cannot be used 
contrary to the Constitution.” 

At the same time, he said, he was 
“unalterably opposed to any amendment 
which’ would change our traditionai 
treatv-making power or which would 
hamper the President in his constitutional! 
authority to conduct foreign affairs.” The 
assurances Contained in the Knowland 
amendment, the President concluded, 
“meet all legitimate demands that have 
been made in this field of foreign rela- 
tions.” 

following insertion of 
the President’s remarks in the Congres- 
sional Record, Sen. Alexander Wiley rose 
to caution against “hasty action on the 
substitute.” 

The Wisconsin Republican said he 
was pleased that President Eisenhower 
had once again stated his unalterable 
opposition to the Bricker amendment but 
thought that it was essential that careful 
consideration should be given to the 
Knowland proposal. “Any amendment to 
the Constitution is an extremely serious 
matter,” he said. 

He asserted that he believed that 
the resolution should not be taken 
on the floor of the Senate without he¥ 
ings first being held in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. No further 
action was taken on any of the proposals 
before Congress adjourned. 

Both Sen. Wiley and Sen. Bricker 
claimed on the floor of the Senate that 
they had not been consulted previously 
by the Administration on the Knowland 
amendment. Sen. William Langer (Rep., 
N. D.), chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee which on June 15 had re- 
ported favorably on another substitute 
to SJR 1 (see chart and August Fep- 
ERALIST), told Sen. Bricker that so far 
as he knew nobody on his committee 
had ever seen the amendment before it 
was introduced. 

In answer to a question from Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (Dem., Tenn.) on Aug. 1. 
Sen. Bricker said that the Knowland 
resolution “adopts verbatim the language 
found in the minutes of the Republican 
policy committee for June 30.” The Ohio 
Republican said that he informed At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
that the proposal was not acceptable to 
him. He added that he thought so little 
of the proposed amendment at the time 
of the policy meeting and one subseqrgnt 
meeting that he had scarcely given 
serious thought and was caught off Wr 
ance on July 22 when the amendment 
was introduced. 


In the Senate debate on Aug. 1, 
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Sen. kKefauver said he regarded the 
Knowland substitute as meaning that 
ardless of what the subject matter 
m treaty or agreement may be, whether 
political or otherwise, the Supreme Court 
must take jurisdiction to interpret the 
provisions of the treaty.” Under the 
amendment, he said, there would be 
two “bosses,” the Senate and the Supreme 
Court with the Court being given a 
superior right of review over that of 
the Senate. 

Sen. Bricker concurred in this  in- 
terpretation. 

On Sept. 14, Sen. Lyndon B. John- 
son of Texas, Democratic leader of the 
Senate, predicted an “overwhelming en- 
dorsement” by both parties of a bill re- 
flecting a compromise between the lan- 
guage of the Bricker and Knowland 
versions of the bill. 


Whose Face Was Red? 


Had he known how much what he 
was going to say was going to cost him, 
maybe Jimmy Tarantino would have kept 
his peace. or at least investigated before 
he spoke. As it was, he did neither, with 
results which to him must have seemed 
disastrous. 

He personally was out $25,000. The 

io station that had once carried him 
was out another $25,000 and the station’s 
manager $5,000. Add to these nominal 
general damages of $125, and the cost of 
loose talk in one case came to $55,125. 

What did Tarantino say that proved 
so dear? On the night of Sept. 2, 1951, 
the breezy Hollywood-San Francisco gos- 
sip editor and publisher, obviously strain- 
ing for an angle, referred to Fern Bruner, 
a San Lorenzo school teacher as a “re- 
ported Communist or Communist sympa- 
thizer.” He repeated the attack in four 
subsequent broadcasts that fall. 

In the two years of investigations, de- 
mands for retractions, charges and coun- 


tercharges and sworn affidavits that 
followed, there slowly emerged a clearer 
picture of the incredible origins of the 
Tarantino attack. 

It seems that Miss Bruner, while a 
teacher at Benicia, Calif., High School, 
formed, with the permission of her prin- 
cipal, an after-school student UWF club. 
In the eyes of one Benicia resident, Mrs. 
Olivia O'Grady, this constituted grounds 
for dismissal. Her alarm, however, was 
shared by no fellow townsmen until she 
met Tarantino in August 1951. Accord- 
ing to Tarantino’s own testimony, Mrs. 
O'Grady proved to him “in black and 
white” that the “original charter of UWF 
[was] loaded with Reds.” 

On Aug. 7 of this year, Miss Bruner 
saw her long, patient struggle for vindi- 
cation brought to a successful end. A 
jury of nine women and three men closed 
out an eighteen-day history-making trial 
with an eleven to one verdict. for the 
plaintiff teacher. She had succeeded in 
clearing her name, and, in passing, 
UWF's. 

The entire Tarantino defense had 
hinged on the fact that Miss Bruner was 
a member of UWF and that the organi- 
zation was subversive. The defense 
failed three times over when Richard E. 
Combs, chief counsel for the California 
Senate Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, Thomas F. Fitzpatrick, in charge of 
subversive investigations in San Fran- 
cisco, and Harry A. Fosdick, field repre- 
sentative of the California Teachers As- 
sociation, all told of investigating UWF 
and learning that no agency, public or 
private, had ever classified it as “sub- 
versive.” 

This was the first California case in 
which personal damages were awarded 
for radio slander involving an epithet of 
“communism.” The jury foreman reported 
that the jurors were “in substantial agree- 
ment all the way.” They spent most of 
their time discussing the amount of dam- 


ages (Miss Bruner got half of what she 
had originally asked). 

The lone dissenter among the jurors 
was a housewife who opined that “where 
there’s smoke, there must be a little fire.” 


Soviet H-Bomb 


Disclosure on Aug. 8 of the Soviet’s 
possession of the secret of the manu- 
facture of hydrogen bombs spurred spec- 
ulation of new action in the United Na- 
tions in arms limitations and atomic 
energy control. 

In the United Nations, Dag Ham- 
marskjold, Secretary General, told re- 
porters that recent atomic developments 
“only stress the need for achieving, 
through the United Nations, practical 
and effective international control of 
such weapons.” 

Observers at the UN believe that 
the Soviet Union will make new atomic 
energy proposals at the fall meeting of 
the General Assembly when the report 
of the UN Disarmament Commission 


report comes up on the agenda. 


Mrs. Olivia O’Grady is shown top right as she appeared in court during 
one of the sessions of the Tarantino-Bruner suit. At left, Jimmy Tarantino 
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on the stand, and right, Fern Bruner, UWF of Calif., with attorneys Thomas 
E. Stanton, Jr., and Gardiner Johnson. (See ‘‘Whose Face Was Red.’’) 
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Last year a change was noted in the 
traditional Soviet stand against the con- 
trol plan favored by a majority of the 
commission’s members when Andrei Vi- 
shinsky temporarily accepted the com- 
mission’s work plan. (See May FEDERAL- 
IST). 

However, what hope this may have 
stirred was tempered on Aug. 20 when 
the Soviet Union coupled announcement 
of its actual possession of a_ usable 
hydrogen bomb with a new call for in- 
ternational acceptance of a Soviet dis- 
armament plan including a ban on 
atomic weapons. The Soviet plan does 
not include several important provisions 
of the majority plan, among them effec- 
tive continuous inspection of atomic and 
war facilities in all countries, a world- 
wide census to determine military 
strengths before disarmament _ started 
and careful verification on the census. 


Book Burning 


In the confusion over the burning 
of certain books from overseas libraries, 
Richard A. Humphrey, Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the International Information 
Administration, ascribed the barring of 
Clarence K. Streit’s famed “Union Now” 


to a little known amendment adopted 
last year by Congress that specifically 
proscribed any book advocating world 
government. 

The amendment is Sec. 112 of Pub- 
lic Law 495. A rider introduced in the 
82nd Congress by Sen. Pat McCarran 
(Dem., Nev.), prohibits the use of any 
funds appropriated under that act for 
contributions to any international or- 
ganization or agency of the UN which 
promotes “one-world government,” or 
“promotion, direct or indirect, of the 
principle of one-world government or 
one-world citizenship.” 

Public Law 495 was the omnibus 
appropriation bill providing funds for the 
Departments of State, Justice and Com- 
merce for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1953. The appropriations bill for the 
coming year carries the same McCarran 
rider. 

It was felt, Mr. Humphrey ex- 
plained, that “Union Now” did advo- 
cate some kind of world organization 
that would fall under the Congressional 
ban. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles did not see it the same way. In 
response to a letter from Mr. Streit and 
a strongly-worded resolution by Federal 


SJR 130 
“SEC. 1. 


No treaty or executive agreement shall 


Union, Inc., he apologized on July 7 for 
removal of the book from U. S. infor- 
mation centers. 

Mr. Dulles wrote to Mr. Streit: * 

“I hasten to assure you that Te 
department never issued orders for the 
removal of your books. If they were 
actually removed from some libraries. 
the action obviously had no bearing on 
your well-known status as a loyal Amer- 
ican citizen. . . . I regret that mention 
of removal of your books . . . has caused 
you embarrassment.” 
As far as is known, “Union Now” 
is the only book that has been removed 
from overseas library shelves specifically 
because of the McCarran amendment. 


Disarmament Bills 


In the midst of the rush to clear up 
the legislative log-jam of “must” bills 
that had accumulated just before ad- 
journment, the 83rd Congress paused on 
July 29 to discuss disarmament. An hour 
and a half and ten speakers later the 
Senate had passed by unanimous voice 
vote Senate Resolution 150 and an iden- 
tical Senate Concurrent Resolution 46 
calling upon the United States to take a 
stronger initiative in the field of inter- 


5 BRICKER AMENDMENTS 


Revised SJR 1—Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary 


be made 


national disarmament. 
SJR 43 


respecting the rights of citizens of the United States protected by 
the Constitution, or abridging or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 


“SEC. 2. No treaty or executive agreement shall vest in any 
international organization or in any foreign power any of the 
legislative, executive, or judicial powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Congress, the President, and in the courts of the United States 
respectively. 


“SEC. 3. No treaty or executive agreement shall alter or abridge 
the laws of the United States or the Constitution or laws of the 
several States unless, and then only to the extent that, Congress shall 
so provide by Act or joint resolution. 


“SEC. 4. Executive agreements shall not be made in lieu of 
treaties. 

“Executive agreements shall, if not sooner terminated, expire 
automatically one year after the end of the term of office for which 
the President making the agreement shall have been elected, but 
the Congress may, at the request of any President, extend for the dura- 
tion of the term of such President the life of any such agreement 
made or extended during the next preceding Presidential term. 

“The President shall publish all executive agreements except that 
those which in his judgment require secrecy shall be submitted to 
appropriate committees of the Congress in lieu of publication. 


“SEC. 5. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


“SEC. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission.” 


“SEC. 1. A provision of a treaty 
which conflicts with this Constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect. 


“SEC. 2. A treaty shall become ef- 
fective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation which 


would be valid in the absence of treaty. 


“SEC. 3. Congress shall have power 
to regulate all executive and other 
agreements with any foreign power or 
international organization. All such 
agreements shall be subject to the 
limitations imposed on treaties by this 
article. 


“SEC. 4. (Same as Sec. 5 of SJR 
130). 


“SEC. 5. (Same as Sec. 6 of SJR 
130).” 


“SEC. 1. A provision of a treaty 
which conflicts with any provision of 


this Constitution shall not be of any 


force or effect. 


“A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be 
valid in the absence of treaty. 


“Executive Agreements shall be sub- 
ject to regulation by the Congress and 
to the limitations imposed on treaties 
by this article. 


“SEC. 2. (Same as Sec. 
130). 


f SJR 


“SEC. 3. (Same as Sec. 6 of SJR 
130).”’ 
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It was the second time in two days 
that the Senate had taken time out to 
asider legislation dealing with Ameri- 
@: efforts to win peace through a 
strengthened UN. On July 28 it had 
adopted Sen. Guy M. Gillette’s resolution 
authorizing the establishment of a special 
commission to study proposals for re- 
vision of the UN Charter (see page 4). 
Actually, SCR 46 is a much amended 
version of SCR 32 and SCR 27, 
introduced respectively by Sens. Ralph 
E. Flanders (Rep., Vt.) and John J. 
Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) for the one and 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson (Dem., Wash.) 
for the other (see August FEDERALIST). 
A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations under the 
chairmanship of H. Alexander Smith met 
on July 16 and several subsequent dates 
to consider these and related bills. 

In reporting out a substitute amend- 
ment the committee stated that the text 
of the new resolution had been drawn 
up following conferences with the Ad- 
ministration. Because of the lateness of 
the legislative session, no public hear- 
ings were held but the subcommittee 
decided to go ahead with its report be- 
cause of “the unanimous expressions of 
support for the fundamental ideas ex- 


pressed in the pending resolutions and 
their consistency with past expressions 
by Presidents of the United States.” 

As passed SCR 46 reads: 

“That it continues to be the de- 
clared purpose of the United States to 
seek by all peaceful means the condi- 
tions for durable peace and concurrently 
with progress in this respect to seek, 
within the United Nations, agreements 
by all nations for enforceable limita- 
tion of armaments with the principles 
set out in the President’s address of 
April 16, 1953, namely (1) the limita- 
tion, by absolute numbers or by an 
agreed international ratio, of the sizes 
of the military and security forces of all 
nations; (2) a commitment by all na- 
tions to set an agreed limit upon that 
proportion of total production of certain 
strategic materials to be devoted to mili- 
tary purposes; (3) international control 
of atomic agency to promote its use for 
peaceful purposes only and to insure the 
prohibition of atomic weapons; (4) a 
limitation or prohibition of other cate- 
gories of weapons of great destructive- 
ness; and (5) the enforcement of all 
these agreed limitations and prohibitions 
by adequate safeguards, including a 
practical system of inspection under the 


SJR 1—Sen. Bricker 
"SEC. 


1. A_ provision of a treaty which 
denies or abridges any right enumerated in 


Sen. Knowland’s Substitute 
“SEC. 1. A provision of a treaty or other 


this Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. 


“SEC. 2. No treaty shall authorize or per- 
mit any foreign power or any international or- 
ganization to supervise, control, or adjudicate 
rights of citizens of the United States within 
the United States enumerated in this Constitution 
or any other matter essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the United States. 


“SEC. 3. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only through 


the enactment of appropriate legislation by the 
Congress. 


“SEC. 4. All executive or other agreements 
between the President and any _ international 
organization, foreign power, or official thereof 
shall be made only in the manner and to the 
extent to be prescribed by law. Such agreements 
shall be subject to the limitations imposed on 
treaties, or the making of treaties, by this 
article. 


“SEC. 5. (Same as Sec. 5 of SJR 130). 


EC. 6. (Same as Sec. 6 of SJR 130).” 
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international agreement which conflicts with the 
Constitution shall not be of any force or effect. 
The judicial power of the United States shall 
extend to all cases, in law or equity, in which 
it is claimed that the conflict described in this 
amendment is present. 


“SEC. 2. When the Senate consents to the 
ratification of a treaty the vote shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against shall be entered 
on the Journal of the Senate. 


“SEC. 3. When the Senate so provides in 
its consent to ratification, a treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the United States only 
through the enactment of appropriate legislation 
by the Congress. 


“SEC. 4. (Same as Sec. 6 of SJR 1).” 


United Nations; to the end that a greater 
proportion of the world’s productive ca- 
pacity may be used for peaceful purposes 
and for the well-being of mankind.” 

In the House of Representatives, 
HCR 132, a counterpart of SR 32, had 
fifty-eight sponsors but had not been re- 
ported out of committee when Congress 
adjourned. It and SCR 46, which had 
been forwarded to the House, will be 
carried over into the next session. 


UN Convenes 


The eighth session of the United 
Nations convened in New York on Sept. 
15 facing four major problems—Korea, 
recognition of Red China, colonialism in 
French Africa and South Africa, and the 
touchy issue of UN personnel. 

Korea: The slate of UN participants 
in the Far Eastern political conference 
called for under terms of the Korean 
truce was drawn up at the special GA 
session begun in August. The Commu- 
nists had not yet named their “side” as 
the eighth GA opened. The Far Eastern 
conference, scheduled to begin in Oc- 
tober, might be held up temporarily or 
indefinitely depending upon Soviet in- 
sistence on the inclusion of “neutral” 
Asian and African delegations at the 
conference. 

China: On the eve of the eighth 
session Soviet delegate Andrei Vi- 
shinsky again announced he would raise 
the question of a UN seat in the GA 
for Communist China. The U.S. and 
Britain then announced an accord to 
oppose discussion of the issue before 
the Christmas recess. Thereafter, both 
nations will be free to decide their own 
course of action. 

Colonialism: The question of French 
administration of Morocco and Tunisia, 
particularly the former, will again be 
voiced by Asian and African members. 
In addition, India has given notice it 
will renew its attack on South Africa’s 
racial policies. 

UN personnel: A recommendation 
on legalistic grounds by the Administra- 
tive Tribunal of the UN to reinstate 
with compensation eleven employees dis- 
missed by Trygve Lie, former Secretary 
General, virtually assures debate of this 
highly explosive subject. Seven of the 
former employees do not wish to return 
to the UN and the present Secretary 
General has refused to accept the other 
four. The U.S., which has already heard 
strong demands from Republican Sena- 
tors Alexander Wiley and Joseph Mc- 
Carthy that no money be paid, is ex- 
pected to oppose any compensation. Most 
of Western Europe and the British 
Commonwealth favor compensation. The 
debate on compensation may lead to a 
‘reopening of the general debate of all 

“UN personnel policies. 
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Copenhagen 


Declaration 


CHAPTER | 
The Conference recommends to the Governments concerned: 
a. That the United Nations proceed to a general revision of 
the Charter; 
b. That this revision should transform the United Nations 
into a world federal government in conformity with the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


|. Membership in the United Nations 

A. All states shall have a right to membership in the 
United Nations, provided they accept the terms of the 
Charter. 

B. Once a state has been admitted into membership, it 
shall have no right of secession. 

C. The Charter shall define what is a state. 

D. The Secretary General of the United Nations shall 
be competent to decide whether an applicant is eligible 
within the terms of the Charter. His decision shall be subject 
to appeal to the International Court of Justice by either the 
aggrieved applicant or any member of the UN. 


ll. Disarmament 
A. The Charter shall provide for complete, simultane- 
ous, universal and enforceable disarmament, carried out by 


Rising above a typical canal scene in the city of Copen- 
hagen is Christiansborg Castle, where numerous sessions 
of the Congress were held. 
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rapid stages. (Details of the disarmament plan should be 
set out in an annex to the Charter). Disarmament shall be 
subject to inspection and supervision by UN Police. 

B. Production of atomic weapons and other weapons 
of mass destruction by member states and non-member states 
shall be prohibited. Atomic energy shall be placed under 
the control of the United Nations at all stages where this 
energy might be used for the production of atomic weapons. 


lll. UN Inspectorate and Police 

The Charter shall provide for a UN Inspectorate to be 
charged with the supervision of the disarmament plan, and 
for a UN Police to enforce the provisions of the Charter, the 
laws enacted thereunder, and the decisions of the Inte 
national Court of Justice and other organs of the UN. (D 
tails of the composition and organization of the UN Inspec- 
torate and Police should be set out in an annex to the Char- 
ter. ) 


IV. International Courts 

A. The International Court of Justice shall be given 
compulsory jurisdiction to decide legal disputes: 

1. Between two or more member-states. 

2. Between any parties, if the dispute concerns the 
interpretation and application of the Charter and 
laws enacted thereunder. 

B. The Charter shall provide for the creation of lower 
courts of the UN, empowered to decide on violations by 
individuals of the Charter and laws enacted thereunder. The 
International Court of Justice shall have appellate jurisdiction 
with respect to judgments of such lower courts. 

(The annex to the present UN Charter relating to the 

International Court or Justice shall be amended ac- 
cordingly. ) 


V. World Equity Tribunal 

A. A World Equity Tribunal, which shall be a section 
of the International Court of Justice, shall be created with 
jurisdiction to hear and report on all non-legal disputes. 

B. The decision of the World Equity Tribunal shall be 
advisory, unless the parties to the dispute have consented 
in advance to its being binding. (Details of the organiza- 
tion and powers of the World Equity Tribunal should be set 
out in an annex to the Charter. ) 


VI. World Legislature & 


A. CONSTITUTION 
1. In place of the present General Assembly a 
World Legislature shall be established. 
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2. The World Legislature shall consist of two Cham- 
bers. 


ie 3. One Chamber, to be called the Council of States, 
consist of Senators, appointed by the member states. 

4. The other Chamber, to be called the Council of 
Peoples, shall consist of elected Deputies, the number of 
Deputies from each member state bearing relation to the 
population of: that state. 

5. All legislation shall be passed by both Chambers. 

6. Safeguards shall be established to ensure that 
the views of a minority of the world population are not im- 
posed on a substantial majority. 

B. Powers 


1. Unlimited power of debate and power to make 
recommendations on any matters within the scope of the 
Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any organs 
provided tor in the Charter. 

2. Power to raise revenue for UN purposes. The 
maximum percentage of estimated world income to be col- 
lected for UN purposes must be defined in the Charter, and 
should be levied proportionately to the national income of 
each member state. 


3. Power to enact legislation strictly confined to mat- 
-ters concerned with and necessary for the preservation of 
peace. 


4. Power to elect and dismiss the World Executive 
Council or individual members thereof. 


Vil. World Executive Council 


A. In place of the present Security Council a World 

ecutive Council shall be established. 

B. The two Chambers of the World Legislature, sitting 
ugether, shall appoint the Executive Council. 

C. The Executive Council shall be responsible for the 
maintenance of international peace and security and_ for 
carrying out the directives of the World Legislature. The 
members of the Executive Council shall be elected for a fixed 
term, but shall be dismissible by the World Legislature. 


Vill. Economic and Social Council 

The Economic and Social Council shall be continued 
and strengthened by giving it increased responsibility for the 
activities of the Specialized Agencies and wider powers and 
ampler means for the development of under-developed areas. 
The necessary funds shall be provided by pooling voluntary 
contributions of member and non-member states. 


IX. UN Citizenship 


A. To ensure that world law can be enforced by the 
means of the United Nations against individuals breaking 
the law, every citizen of a member state shall be a citizen 
of the UN, as well as of his own country. The Charter and 
the laws enacted thereunder shall bind each individual citizen 
of the UN. 

B. The United Nations shall ensure that citizens of non- 
member states and stateless persons shall act in accordance 
with the Charter, and the laws enacted thereunder, so far 
as may be necessary for the maintenance of peace. 

X. Human Rights 

A. A Bill of Rights shall safeguard all persons against 

tion by the United Nations of certain basic liberties. 


e Bill of Rights should be set out in an annex to the 
Charter. ) 


B. No attempt should be made in the Charter to safe- 
guard individuals against action by respective member states. 
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Danish Information Service 
A seene in Tivoli, Copenhagen’s famed pleasure park, 
where federalists gathered to exchange international 
greetings of a lighter nature. 


Xl. The Seat of the United Nations 


The seat of the United Nations shall be established in 
territory placed under its exclusive sovereignty. 


XIl. UN Officers and Agents 

The privileges and immunities of the officers and agents 
of the United Nations should be set out in an annex to the 
Charter. 


Amendments 

The procedure for amending the revised Charter shall 
ensure that future amendments will not be imposed on non- 
assenting member states, unless they embody the views of a 
substantial majority of the world population. 


XIV. Ratification 

A special procedure shall be provided for ratification 
of the revised Charter to ensure that it would not come 
into effect unless supported by a substantial majority of the 
member states and of the world population. 


Nore: Proposals relating to the extension of the trusteeship 
system are still under consideration. 


CHAPTER Il 


While the amendment plan contained in Chapter I repre- 
sents the considered views of the Conference of World Fed- 
eralists, Copenhagen 1953, on United Nations general Charter 
revision as the minimum workable scheme of world federal 
government necessary to ensure peace and stability through- 
out the world, the Conference has thought it desirable to for- 
mulate a number of interim recommendations (set out below) 
for consideration. 

These proposals are set out not as a substitute or alter- 
native to the proposals contained in Chapter I, but as possible 
first steps to secure the strengthening of the present UN 
Charter in the direction of world federal government. The 
proposals in Chapter II are designed to extend the operation 
of the UN so that it may evolve into a world federal govern- 
ment as provided in Chapter I. 
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Interim Recommendations 
1. To replace the present Article 2, clause 1, of the 
Charter of the United Nations with the following: 

“The organization is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its members, subject to the cor- 
relative principle of the limitation of national sovereignty, 
but only to the extent necessary for compliance with 
their obligations under the UN Charter.” 


2. To amend the Charter so as to provide that member- 
ship in the United Nations be open to all States which agree 
to accept the obligations contained in the Charter, and that, 
having become a member, no State may secede. 

3. To consider ways and means of making the General 
Assembly more representative than at present, taking into 
account such factors as population, economic importance, etc. 

4. In view of the proposed increase of membership in 
the United Nations and in order to make the Security Coun- 
cil more representative, it is proposed to amend Article 23 
so as to provide for a membership of fifteen, of which seven 
would be permanent, and further to amend Artcile 27 so 
that the decisions of the Security Council on matters relating 


to security shall be made by an affirmative vote of any eleven 
members. 


5. That Article 26 be amended so that the Security 
Council be made responsible for formulating plans for the 
establishment .of a system of universal, simultaneous, pro- 
gressive and enforceable disarmament. 

6. To amend Article 43 so as to provide for the imme- 
diate creation of a nucleus of a United Nations Police for 
the purpose of helping to solve the problems of recruitment, 
training, supply and language that will arise in ultimately 
creating the UN Police, and meanwhile to make it a duty 
of UN Members to place military units at the disposal of the 
Security Council. 

7. To tighten the obligation of Member States to report 
periodically on action taken by them to carry out the reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly. 

8. To create a World Development Authority, with ad- 
ministrative powers and guarantees of substantial long-term 
financial assistance that measure up to the increasing chal- 
lenge presented by world poverty, illiteracy, hunger and dis- 
ease. Such a World Development Authority should be ad- 
ministered by the Economic and Social Council under the 
authority of the General Assembly. 

9. To make the prohibition against racial discrimination 
in Article 55 of the United Nations Charter more effective 
than at present. 

10. To improve at present unsatisfactory provisions re- 
garding non-self-governing and trust territories contained in 
Chapters XI, XII and XIII of the Charter. 

11. To entrust the interpretation of the Charter to the 
International Court of Justice and to provide that any mem- 
ber of the United Nations may refer for the decision of the 
Court any provision of the Charter the meaning of which 
is disputed or doubtful. 

12. To amend the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice so as to authorize the establishment of lower United 
Nations Tribunals to exercise criminal jurisdiction over any 
individuals accused of offenses against international law. 

13. Nothing contained in the Charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to intervene in matters which in accord- 
ance with the decision of the International Court of Justice 
are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of any State, or 
shall require the members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the Charter. This principle shall not prevent the 
United Nations from making recommendations concerning 
matters of an ecomonic, social, cultural or humanitarian char- 
acter. 
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14. To amend Article 109 so that 


(1) the General Assembly aione and by a simple ma- 
jority may call a revision conference every five years 44 
1955, and that the question whether such a conference 
be called be on the agenda of the regular session of the 
General Assembly of the UN every five years after 1955; 

(2) the General Assembly by a simple majority and any 
eleven members of the Security Council may at any time 
call a revision conference of the UN. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION FOR FEDERALIST ORGAN- 

IZATIONS AND PARLIAMENTARIANS PENDING 

THE CALLING OF A GENERAL UN CHARTER 
REVISION CONFERENCE 


Pending the calling of a General UN revision conference 
action may be taken at once to improve the functioning of 
the UN and make effective Charter amendment politically 
more possible. 

1. Call upon national governments and legislatures and 
upon leading non-governmental organizations, institutions 
and foundations to establish commissions for careful study 
of the problem of Charter amendment in 1955. 

2. Urge national governments to intensify their efforts 
to secure as soon as possible an agreement for the progres- 
sive reduction of world armaments. 

3. Urge the immediate creation, even if on a small scale, 
of a UN Legion either through the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee or some other appropriate body. 

4, Urge upon national governments greater support of 
the present UN Technical Assistance Program. x 

5. Urge adoption of the report of the UN Commits 
on a special UN Fund for Economic Development. 

6. Help secure for the UN International Law Commis- 
sion, full-time status, as it has repeatedly requested, so that 
it may complete the tasks assigned it as rapidly as possible. 

7. Urge the International Law Commission to complete, 
in so far as it can, its effort to draft a codification of ex- 
isting international law. 

8. Urge national governments to instruct their UN dele- 
gates to consider the adoption of a Code of Offences Against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind, using the best features 
of a draft code prepared by the International Law Commis- 
sion. 

9. Urge national governments to instruct their UN dele- 
gates to consider the Statute for an International Criminal 
Court prepared by the special UN Committee on Inter- 
national Criminal Jurisdiction with a view to implementing 
a Code of Offence Against the Peace and Security of Man- 
kind, when such a code is adopted. 


10. Urge national governments to make permanent the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 


11. Support all possible voluntary, concrete measures 
for increasing human rights, such as seminars and training 
commissions, examination and action on petitions received 
by the Commission on Human Rights. 


12. Urge the completion of the work of the Committee 
on Factors that determine when a nation is self-governing. 

13. Study carefully the procedure necessary in eggh 
nation for ratification of a revised UN charter. Whe 
necessary begin the process of preparing to make ratifica } 
possible as some countries have recently done in amending 
their constitutions to make it possible for their parliaments 
to act in developing international legal order. 
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Regional 
Approach? 


The author ponders whether another road might 


not be the most direct way to limited federation. 


NORMAN COUSINS 


i ies year 1955 keeps cropping up in the news these days. 
Increasingly, it is being mentioned as a crisis year prom- 
ising both danger and opportunity. 

According to the experts, Soviet Russia in 1955 will 
probably reach the peak of military effectiveness in relation 
to the United States. She may have a stockpile of atomic 
weapons sufficient for a full-scale fission and fusion bomb 
war. Arid she will have the means to deliver these weapons, 
whether by all-out air attack or by submarines with launch- 
ing platforms. 

As against this, there is the possibility that 1955 can be 


@:: of vast opportunity. In 1955 a decision will have to be 


ade concerning a review conference of the United Nations. 
Under the terms of the Charter, the nations will have to de- 
cide in 1955 whether they wish to hold a conference for the 
purpose of examining the over-all record of the United Na- 
tions—and, presumably, revising the structure of the United 
Nations accordingly. 

It would be foolish to expect any United Nations review 
conference to produce any panaceas for global problems. But 
at least a beginning can be made in eliminating such struc- 
tural defects of the United Nations as may now be complicat- 
ing world tensions. Structurally, one of the dangers of a weak 
international organization is that it cannot provide adequate 
security for the individual nation, large or small. There is no 
real deterrent to aggression. Dynamic nations are tempted to 
exploit military vacuums wherever they can find them. Peace- 
loving nations are forced into elaborate armaments for defense 
preparedness. It becomes only a matter of time before there 
is a scramble for power and a saturation of tensions. 

One thing the United Nations could do, therefore, is to 
attempt to eliminate at least that challenge to world peace 
that grows out of its own weakness. But it is obvious that 
there are numberless problems in the way. The fact that these 
problems are real should not deter the United States from 
taking the initiative in studying them and in attempting to 
act upon them. Indeed, the advocacy of a powerful idea by 
the United States—an idea built around a workable peace 
and a rule of world law and justice—may actually constitute 
our greatest strength. The big bombs and the big dollars are 
not enough; we need the big ideas. 

That is why it is so important for the American people 


our history if the United States defaulted on this oppor- 

nity or if we held back in the effort to give the United 
Nations what it needs in order to survive. 

What are these needs? How would a revision conference 

go about providing them? In fact, what are the general prob- 


@: to prepare for 1955. It would indeed be a sorry chapter 
u 
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lems that would probably come before a review conference 
of the United Nations? What are the specific ideas that the 
American people ought to be studying today in preparing 
for 1955 and 1956? 


Fundamentally, of course, the basic purpose of a review 
conference would be to explore the means by which the 
United Nations may be properly developed so that it could 
enact, enforce and interpret the rule of law. Moreover, such 
a conference offers the world a chance to wipe the slate clean. 
The benefits of participation in such a strengthened body 
should be equally available to all. Any nation sincerely 
interested in security and the common welfare of the world’s 
people should have absolutely no hesitation in joining with 
the rest. 

There are benefits, but there are also obligations and 
responsibilities. The durable, meaningful peace to which 
humanity is entitled cannot be obtained without sacrifice. 

The conditions for membership can be clearly stated: 
respect for the rules of the game, respect for the rights of the 
individual members, prompt fulfillment of obligations, recog- 
nition of the fact that the human community enjoys prece- 
dence over the national community in those specific matters 
related to a common world security. 

Parenthetically, it should be pointed out that in the UN 
as presently constituted, it might be a grave error to admit 
Communist China. The present structure is too easily geared 
to coalitions. It exacts no commitments that could protect the 
world against abuses by recalcitrant or aggressive members. 
Only in a United Nations in which obligations and responsi- 
bilities are not only defined but enforced on the basis of 
justice would it be safe and essential to have universal 
membership. 

The aim of a revised UN, then, would be to have its own 
actual and potential forces, large enough to prevent aggres- 
sion or to cope with it instantly if it should occur. It should be 
able to legislate effectively in the matter of national arma- 
ments; which is to say, the world’s people must have confi- 
dence in the disarmament arrangements. It should enjoy the 
right of inspection to guard against secret manufacture of 
weapons adapted to mass destruction. 

What sovereign rights ought the nations to retain? The 
individual nations have a right to insist on recapturing sov- 
ereignty over their own institutions and cultures. I use the 
word “recapturing” because sovereignty in domestic matters 
has been seriously weakened under world anarchy, with war 
or the fear of war determining the careers and destinies of 
millions of citizens, the size of their taxes or the pressures 
upon free institutions. 
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— ot the sheer weight and complexity of all these 
questions there is a real danger that a review conference 
could fall apart almost at the start. That is why it is so im- 
portant, before any specific matters of substance are discussed, 
that the conference recognize frankly its own inability to come 
up with definitive answers at a single session. The United 
States could make a major contribution by proposing a basis 
for an orderly and progressive consideration of the problems 
without any time limit as to expiration date of the meetings. 
We can help to define a framework for the meetings; we can 
set a tone of inspiration and responsibility. For the conference 
must be more than another international meeting; it should 
be a congress of history and hope, studying man’s efforts to 
govern himself in units of increasing size and complexity. 
It requires the most painstaking scrutiny of the historical 
record; it must combine wisdom with knowledge, insight with 
information, vision with comprehension. Three or four years 
or more is too long a time for such a service to the world 
community. The Philadelphia convention of the American 
states took the better part of two years. 

In particular, in organizing its work over the long range, 
the conference could divide itself into various parts. The 
initial full session of the conference could be concerned with 
a general discussion of problems and objectives. One would 
assume that these preliminary meetings might last a month or 
so, after which the group could be narrowed down to a work- 
ing committee of perhaps not more than 75 delegates with 
every nation having at least a single representative. The group 
would meet regularly, with no fixed date for concluding its 
labors. At least twice a year, the full review conference could 
be reconvened for the purpose of receiving an interim report 
of the working committee and for advising the committee on 
the general pattern of its work. 

The most difficult yet most important achievement of a 
working committee will no doubt be to suggest how the 
United Nations can have interim police powers until such 
time as the United Nations is invested with the general 
powers of world law. This may require a time table for the 
execution of a four-phase plan for interim world security. 

In the first phase of this time table, the United Nations 
could be given command of military forces of at least three 
times the size of the forces it maintained in Korea. This would 
amount to approximately one million men under arms—a 
small figure as modern armies go but enough to serve symbolic 
purposes as well as to act as a deterrent for the type of aggres- 
sion that, as in Korea, would try to capitalize on weak spots 
which might otherwise seem attainable at low cost. The UN 
Army should be completely up-to-date. It should have an air 
arm of its own. It should have access to such weapons as 
would be required to cope with the arsenal of any possible 
law-breaker. 

The precedent for the establishment of such a force is 
Korea itself, with two significant differences. One is that the 
UN would not have to wait until the aggression was actually 
committed before recruiting a force of its own. The force 
would be preventive rather than combative in purpose. 
The second difference is that the UN would no longer have 
to rely on the nation most vitally concerned to furnish the 
bulk of men and material. Surely the common cause of an 
enforceable peace is compelling enough for a fair and manda- 
tory sharing of obligations. No question of good or bad faith 
is involved. Rather there must be a complete understanding 
by all nations concerning their world obligations and fixed 
responsibilities. No nation should have a valid basis for com- 
plaining that its own contribution is out of proportion to the 
total effort. 

In the second phase of the timetable for interim security, 
the plan for enforceable disarmament could come up. On the 
assumption that the UN force would have served its purpose— 
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namely. to act as a shield behind which the UN could develop 


a sound basis for a workable peace—the next step would be 
control over national armaments. A bona fide request “e 
be made of all nations. In return for participation in the p 
for enforceable disarmament, each nation would have its 
security underwritten by the UN, which by now would have 
substantial military authority, plus a call on immediat: 
additional strength as needed. 

The appeal of this proposal lies in the fact that the 
question of disarmament could now be considered inside 
an entirely different framework from the one that history has 
discredited. The new framework should have nothing to do 
with treaties or conventions—history is littered with the wreck- 
age of such treaties and conventions. The new framework 
should be concerned with workable machinery, with enforce- 


ment measures: in short, with disarmament under law. No 


talk of disarmament makes sense, no proposed quotas for 
reduction of armaments is possible, unless the world’s peoples 
could be confident that the success of any plan rests on 
something firmer than the good intentions of the agreeing 
parties. 

In particular, a workable disarmament plan should calli 
for control of all weapons adapted to mass destruction. Inspec- 
tions and sanctions are mandatory to keep nations from 
engaging in such manufacture. Atomic energy, for example, 
should be developed under proper safeguards, with each na- 


United Nations 
*...a workable disarmament plan should call for 
control of all weapons adapted to mass destruction.” 


tion participating as its own resources and industrial estab- 
lishments would permit, and deriving benefits in proportion 
to the individual contribution to the over-all effort. This would 
not exclude other states from atomic benefits, particularly 
where health and economic development are concerned, but 
it would leave to those states with atomic-energy installations 
the primary rights of development and use for peaceful pur- 
poses. The UN inspectors would maintain careful safeguards 
against diversion of such facilities for military purposes. The 
UN would cease to manufacture atomic weapons once uni- 
versal membership is achieved in UN and the means for 
preventing war established. 

The principal difference between this plan for control of 
atomic armaments and the Baruch Plan is that the UN would 
now be given powers against war itself. Under the Baru 
Plan, atomic disarmament was sought without any compara 
machinery for dealing with the circumstances which might 
dictate the use of atomic weapons. No stage under the pro- 
posed plan could justifiably argue that control of atomic 
energy was now being pursued in a vacuum, or that there 
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was no agency strong enough to protect it against war and to 
nsure its rights. 

The third phase of the work of the review conference 
ght grow out of the previous two. Just as investing the UN 
with appropriate forces of its own is the pre-condition for any 
plan for enforceable disarmament, so the need to create a 
durable structure for carrying out disarmament would raise 
the question: What about the over-all form of the UN itself? 

This form, it seems to me, is inevitably related to its 
own powers and limitations. Law begins with the conquest 
of force. Law consists of a clear definition of the rules of the 
game. It moves through the agencies of justice and enforce- 
ment. It never allows potential violators to become stronger 
than the machinery to deal with violators. It is in the imple- 
mentation of this idea that government takes shape. Whether 
that government is good or bad, whether it is a government 
in which all men are subject to the laws, including the leaders, 
or whether it is a government in which the laws serve the 
purposes of a few men or a man bent on capturing the state 
and its people—all these questions depend upon the wisdom 
and courage of the founders, the popular mandate behind 
them, and their ability to retain the confidence of the world’s 
peoples. 

It seems to me inescapable that the principles of federa- 
lism would have to be seriously considered by a review 
conference if the United Nations is to possess adequate 
authority in the area of common security yet also be able to 
guarantee retention of internal sovereignty to the individual 
nations. Let us consider the alternatives. 

First, a league. A league is a loose organization of states 
held together by treaty with the individual nations retaining 
ultimate authority even in armaments or other matters related 
& the common security. In view of the failures of leagues 

roughout history, including the United Nations and the 
League of Nations itself, it is to be hoped that the delegates 
would not tempt history further. 

Next, a confederation. A confederation is a step beyond 
a league; that is to say, an attempt is made at a fairly organic 
relationship among the states and the obligations of all na- 
tions are generally fairly well defined. What a confederation 
lacks, however, is a structural basis for exacting obligations 
or for the adequate enforcement of its own rules. It lacks a 
common authority transcending national authority in those 
matters clearly concerned with common dangers and common 
needs. 


Next, a strong central government. I doubt that the 
historic conditions exist at the moment for a strong central 
government of the world. Indeed, the easiest way to kill a 
centralized United Nations is to impose upon it functions and 
powers far beyond its capacity. A central government taking 
upon itself all the powers exercised by the individual nations— 
powers in the fields of taxation, currency, immigration, trade, 
economic development, mutual security and defense, general 
welfare and so forth—would be dealing with such complexi- 
ties and imponderables as could bring about its possible early 
collapse. Moreover, the differences in national institutions and 
cultures might create an almost insurmountable barrier for 
any government which attempted to maintain jurisdiction 
over the individual. 


This leaves what seems to me to be the soundest and 
safest approach of all to the revised structure of the UN, 
namely, a federation of limited but adequate powers. In such 
» federation, each nation would retain jurisdiction over its 
@: and institutions in all matters except those clearly 

ated to the common security and common development. 
There would be clear-cut distinctions between world jurisdic- 
tion and national jurisdiction, between the sovereignty that 
would be pooled in the federation and the sovereignty re- 
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tained by the national states. The powers of a federated UN 
would be specifically confined to common needs and common 
dangers. 

So far as jurisdiction over the individual is concerned, 
it would be restricted to those matters affecting the security 
of all peoples. The Nuremburg trials, it will be recalled, 
proceeded on the principle of individual responsibility and 
guilt for acts leading to war. What is needed now is exactly 
the same principle, except that this time the guilty parties 
should be apprehended in time to avert war rather than after 
the damage has been done and the dead counted. 

Economic development, especially in the case of Asia 
and Africa, should be a signal opportunity for the federated 
UN. It should be recognized, however, that many of the 
nations of Asia and Africa are just extricating themselves 
from a century or more of outside rule and that nothing 
should be done which could be regarded by those states as 
interference with their problems of internal development and 
control. Hence, it should be made clear that any requests 
for economic, technological or scientific assistance to individ- 
ual nations are to originate from the nations themselves. The 
greatest care should be taken to see that each development 
project would operate in a way consistent with each nation’s 
own culture and institutions and that its own facilities with 
human resources would be fully utilized. 

The UN already has within it many excellent agencies— 
in the fields of world health, food, refugee problems, educa- 
tion, science and so forth. But two things are in the way of 
their effective operation. The first is that these groups lack 
any real authority or the means of carrying out the necessary 
programs. The second is that the dominant energies and 
resources of most of the nations are being diverted to military 
purposes. The combination of authority and means could 
enable the special agencies of the UN to demonstrate high 
usefulness in improving the conditions of human existence. 

These agencies, of course, would be directly responsible 
to, and established by, the legislative branch of the UN. 

Where would all this authority be lodged? In the Gen- 
eral Assembly? The Security Council? It is doubtful that the 
big states would like to see important powers given to the 
General Assembly in its present form in view of the fact that 
they are on even footing with states with only a fraction of 
their own populations. Meanwhile, the Security Council, run 
by the big states, is bound by the unanimity principle. This 
means that no issue of consequence involving the major na- 
tions can be settled at present on the basis of strict adherence 
to law, for a major nation could negate the law through 
the veto. 

Any attempt to redefine the authority of the General 
Assembly and Security Council, however, squarely opens up 
the entire question both of representation and of division of 
powers. 

If a purely democratic basis were used as the basis of 
representation, then two or three populous nations might be 
able to dominate the voting. If a one-vote-for-one-state basis 
were used, then a few small states with perhaps an aggregate 
population of 750,000,000 or more. This is perhaps the thorn- 
iest problem of all. There can be no authority without repre- 
sentation, but representation under existing circumstances 
seems impossible. 


His dilemma may yield to the concept of dual federalism 

based on a regional approach inside the United Nations. 
Under this arrangement the General Assembly could be di- 
vided into its component regional parts, each of which would 
receive a total of one hundred votes or less, depending upon 
population, size, resources and other vital factors. Each region 
would determine for itself the voting procedures for its own 
members in arriving at decisions concerning the vote that 
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would be taken by the unit as a whole. A regional unit con- 
sisting of, say, ten members, two of which had a combined 
population larger than the combined total of the remaining 
eight members, might wish to give proportionate weight to the 
larger members in working out an equitable system of repre- 
sentation within itself. A regional unit might wish to split its 
hundred votes in the General Assembly, if it so wished, in 
order to reflect the mixed voting within itself on any question. 

The advantage of the regional arrangement goes far 
beyond the possible solution it offers to the impasse of rep- 
resentation by population as against representation by nation. 
It recognizes a certain grouping of interests on the regional 
level—economic, cultural, political—and provides the means 
by which these natural interests could be protected and 
advanced. 

The only questions on which the regional units need be 
called upon to vote as units in the General Assembly would 
be on matters involving the common security, or on relations 
of units to each other, or on the relations of members of one 
unit to members of another. 

Dual federalism, then, is federalism of nations within 
regional units, and federalism of nations as members of re- 
gional units on the world level. The nation, the regional unit 
and the federated UN would each exercise such sovereignty 
as was natural to it. The individual nations would have author- 
ity and jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to their own insti- 
tutions and internal affairs. The regional units would have 
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“And... for the first time in history, the human 
community had its own voice.” 


authority and juristiction in all matters pertaining to the 
regional needs and interests of its members. Finally, a fed- 
erated UN would have authority and jurisdiction in those 
matters directly affecting the safety and vital needs of the 
world community. 

As part of this general proposal, the Security Council 
might have to be reconstituted as an Executive Council. Its 
primary function would be to carry out the wishes and enforce 
the decisions of the General Assembly. The Executive Council 
would elect its own chairman and vice chairman, subject to 
ratification by the General Assembly. All the special agencies 
of disarmament—atomic controls, world health, food, economic 
development, refugees and so forth—of the UN would come 
within the administration of the Council. The operating 
budget of the Council and its agencies would have to come 
before the General Assembly, which would have powers of 
appropriation and review. 
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The Executive Council, unlike its predecessor, the 
Security Council, would not be concerned with votes or vetoes 
within itself. It would not be a legislative agency but 
principal enforcement arm of the United Nations. As su 
it could make recommendations but it could not enact legisla- 
tion or review it. 

Judicial review of legislation enacted by the General 
Assembly, and of the enforcement activities of the Executive 
Council, would be vested in a World Court. 

The main objections to federation come from mutually 
opposed groups. One group is opposed to any strengthening 
of the UN if there is any danger that not all nations would 
accept. The other group is opposed to a federated UN if all 
nations were given the opportunity to accept. 

In a sense, both groups have much in common. Neither 
recognizes the essential nature and purpose of government 
under law. Federal government is not organized for the pur- 
pose of distributing favors for those who accept membership. 
Nor is its primary purpose the imposition of penalties for 
those who fail to accept. 

The purpose of federal government is to provide a rational, 
just and workable method for the definition and enforcement 
of valid obligations among nations in the interests of common 
safety. The question of desirability of membership comes up 
only if the organization is a league or a confederation. Lacking 
authority of its own, a league or confederation could be domi- 
nated by recalcitrant or obstructive members. But federation 
is not without means and resources of its own to deal with 
obstructive members. Indeed, its very reason for being is that 
it assumes that there will always be natural or unnatural 
controversy among its members and that its main function 
is to keep such controversy from erupting in war. 

Federalists contend that the widest possible latitu 
should be given to all nations for the fullest possible consider 
tion of membership and that no fixed deadline be set for ac- 
ceptance. In the event that some nations would wish to see 
the federated UN in action over a period of time before 
deciding finally on the advantages or disadvantages of mem- 
bership, such protracted consideration should not be regarded 
by the others necessarily as being unfriendly. 

What needs to be created is not an exclusive club dis- 
pensing privileges but an organization of the nations exacting 
obligations. The greater the menace to the peace a nation 
might be, the greater the need to have that nation within a 
workable system of security. The established method of deal- 
ing with a lawbreaker is not to exempt him from the Jaws 
but to use the full machinery of the law to keep him within 
reach. 

The main problem, however, is not to devise means to 
keep some nations out but to get them all to come in. Related 
to this is the need to recognize that if the free world waits 
too long to propose federation, it might be confronted by a 
totalitarian bloc enjoying a majority which would attempt 
to set up a world government of its own. 

Such a world government would not be federal in form. 
It would not rest upon principles of justice; it would not 
provide for equitable representation; it would not be one 
which, in the final analysis, would look for its ultimate power 
to the world’s peoples. No nation acting in good faith would 
feel justified in accepting. The source of its authority would 
be force. But a federal government built around concepts of 
world justice could resolve at least that aspect of the danger 
to world peace resulting from competitive insecurity. 

World federation will not by itself solve all the world; 
problems. But at least it may conquer the fear of war by c 
quering war itself. And it may release resources to man 
higher ends—the pursuit of justice and a purposeful life. 
And if nothing else is achieved, at least for the first time in 
history the human community had its own voice. 
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THE WORLD AND THE WEST by Arnold J. Toynbee—New 
York: Oxford University Press. 


) gener new book presents part of the forthcoming vol- 
ume VII of “A Study of History”; this portion was origi- 
nally prepared for the audience of the British Broadcasting 
Company's Reith Lectures in 1952. His topic is the history 
of the many encounters between the Greco-Judaic cultures 
collectively called “The West” and the remainder of the 
world. 

The book is short and the thesis is simple. Western culture 
has always come to the rest of the world as an aggressive 
force: as military conquest, economic domination on religio- 
philosophic subversion—or all three; the reactions to such 
Western pressures have varied, but the real alternatives are 
few: capitulate, imitate, or struggle valiantly and in vain with 
inferior weapons. 

More and more of the non-Western nations have “imi- 
tated” in the sense that they have consciously adopted West- 

ways in order to have stronger tools for their own de- 

se. Japan and Turkey, Russia and to a fess extent China, 
and in many ways the Hindu leadership of India, have all 
“Westernized” within limits. But it is the limits that cause 
much of the trouble. 

Toynbee states a general “law” of the interaction of 
cultures. Single strands of a complexly inter-related culture 
can penetrate a new society more rapidly than could the old 
culture as a whole; moreover, the penetration will be the 
more rapid the more trivial the strand chosen for origimal 


acceptance. A corollary of this law is that the single strands - 


have effects entirely out of proportion to their importance in 
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the parent culture, just as a disease may decimate a society 
that has never been previously exposed to it but be rela- 
tively harmless to the visitors who brought it. 

Communism in the East is such an importation from the 
Westerners Marx and Engels, essentially a Western heresy 
with all the usual strengths and weaknesses of heresies, 
namely legitimate criticism for failure of orthodoxy to live 
up to its own standards, this unfortunately coupled with ex- 
tremism and narrowness that make the heresy worse than 
the corrupt orthodoxy. The greatest danger from commu- 
nism, however, lies in these same weaknesses. For in its for- 
eign culture it has flourished and taken on the power and 
strength of a spiritual movement which attacks neo-Christian 
Western morality on its own grounds and with its own 
weapons. However it may appear to us, it takes the guise 
of a vigorous competitor of Western democratic liberalism 
as a spiritual force in Asia, along with that other Western 
heresy, Islam. 

The search for solutions to our present tensions does not 
occupy Toynbee seriously. He points out ancient parallels 
for today’s ills; he reminds us of the successes and failures 
of past modes of reaction to Western aggression; and he 
shows us that Russian expansionism creates in us the same 
difficulties and anxieties that we of the West created for the 
Russians over a period of several centuries—and for Japan 
and China and India as well. 

He does not suggest a solution. Instead he reads us a para- 
ble: the story of Pax Romana and its end. One might read 
the parable to mean that our efforts for world community 
are doomed to eventual failure because of their secular nature 
and that we run the risk of “making a desert and calling it 
peace” and ultimately being brought down to ruin by a revo- 
lution of the spirit. Toynbee only says, “Since such a thing 
happened once, we must admit it is one of the things that 
could happen again.” 

Solution or no, this is a stimulating essay. Federalists 
should read it for its historical illumination of the present, 
for its appreciation of the tremendous import of today’s East- 
West alignment and for its sheer wit and ingenuity. It will 
give you new ideas, though you will not agree with all of 
them. 


W. C. H. Prentice 
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Mak1nc Foreicn Poticy, U.S.A.—A basic guide for the lay- 
man as to U.S. motivations in its foreign policy and the 
mechanisms evolved to implement them. Full discussion 
of the responsibilities of the U.S. in the UN and the 
obligations assumed by this country by its membership 
in the international organization. Suggestions as to im- 
provement of foreign policy-making are included. 25¢; 
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Mr. Prentice is a professor of philosophy at 
Swarthmore College and a member of UWF of Pa. 
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Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Our AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: What Is It? How Does It 
Function? by the Honorable Wright Patman—291 ques- 
tions and answers about various aspects of the U. S. 
Government. Complete and well-organized, if perhaps 
simplified, aid to all federalists and particularly to politi- 
cal action chairmen. Free by writing your Congressman. 


CuLtTuraL PatTerRNs AND TECHNICAL CHANGE edited by Dr. 
Margaret Mead—An excellent study, edited by the noted 
anthropologist and psychologist and prepared by a team 
of special scientists, of this important aspect of technical 
assistance—the why’s and wherefore’s of human _be- 
havior. $2; International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: Europe and the North Atlantic 
Area—A description of the development and functions 
of the various regional organizations, with charts, tables 
and descriptive matter. 34 pp., 15¢; Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25. 


Report TO CONGRESS ON THE Mutua Securiry ProGram— 
U. S. participation in defense programs around the globe 
for the six months ending June 30, 1953. 61 pp., 35¢; 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Turee Derinirions oF Peace by Benjamin Seaver—A new 
edition of this Friends’ pamphlet supporting world law. 
Bulk prices on request; Friends’ Peace Committee, 1520 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


StupyY and ACTION ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS edited by 
Friends’ Meetings and Peace Committees—A series of 
12 study packets, on such various themes as the UN, 
disarmament, immigration, etc., for use by groups or 
individuals. Each month a different subject. $4 for 12 
consecutive months beginning any time. Friends’ Peace 
Committee, 1520 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BackGROUND PapeR ON Korea—A fact sheet on Korea out- 
lining the original purpose of UN intervention in Korea, 
some information on the peace conference and different 
opinions on the problem of entrance of the Chinese Com- 
munists into the UN. Available in quantity from the 
American Association for the UN, 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. Prices on request. 


CentTrAL EuropEAN FEDERALIST—A new quarterly research 
publication, published by a private group of Czecho- 
slovaks and Poles in this country who believe in the 
necessity of a future federation of a free Central and 
Eastern Europe within a United Europe. $1 per year; 
Central European Federalist, P. O. Box 205, Jackson 
Heights 72, New York, N. Y. 


Wortp CoMMUNIQUE: Special United Nations Number—This 
entire issue of World Communique, publication of the 
YMCA, is devoted to the activities of the UN—including 
the various agencies as well as the separate committees 
and General Assembly. Amply illustrated. 32 pp., $18 
per hundred or $150 a thousand; The Conference Group 
of U. S. National Organizations on the UN, 45 E. 65th 
St., New York 21. 


Worwtp Peace WorksHop—A workshop, to be held November 
13 and 14 in Wooster, Ohio, on the problems of peace 
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today. Five general areas of discussion will be develo,- 
ment of world understanding, communications and wage! 
peace, war versus peace economy, the role of the 
and world disarmament and peace. Leaders are expecte:| 
to include Congressional as well as UN representatives. 
$5 per individual, includes only admission fee. For furth- 
er information and reservations, write World Peace 
Workshop, P. O. Box 11, Wooster, Ohio. 


Fixat Report ox WORLD'S First AnNuaL NATIONAL 
Po.icy INstrtUTE—A report of worwp’s (student federal- 
is group) first policy institute held in Chicago in June 
1952. Includes speeches made at the conference by such 
persons as Clement Davies, M. P., Elizabeth Mania 
Borgese, formerly chairman of the executive council of 
wMweF, etc. Mimeographed. 15 pp., no note on price; 
John Logue, Box 109, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


EvropeEan Freperation Stupy Kir prepared by the Hyde 
Park (Chicago) chapter of UWF—Very much like Na- 
tional’s European federation study kit, but places greater 
emphasis on the economic aspects of European federa- 
tion. Includes the basic documents of the Schuman plan 
and Nato, the Senate report “Union of Europe,” pam- 
phlets on the Council of Europe, an up-to-date “Report 
from Strasbourg,” mimeographed selections from Arnold 
Toynbee and Barbara Ward and some historical notes 
prepared by the Hyde Park federalists. $3 each—bulk 
prices on request: James R. Arnold, Institute for Nuclear 


Studies, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


BUY THEM USE THEM 


World Government Highlights—1953 edition of _ this 
pamphlet, giving useful and necessary information on 
the world government idea, its progress and its sup- 
porters—25¢ 


UWF: What Is It, Who Is It, Why Is It—Handsome brochure 
particularly useful for distribution to non-federalists—5¢ 


Don’t Give Up Your Sovereignty: Make It Work for You 
by Edward W. McVitty—An analysis of the sovereignty 
concept and its relation to the world government idea 


—2¢. 


Don’t Be Fooled—A pro-UN brochure, presenting argu- 


ments against the UN and answers to these arguments— 
3¢ 


Reprints of The New York Times articles on the Dulles’ 
proposals for UN Charter revision and the recent Eisen- 
hower appointment of a UN Charter revision commis- 
sion—Valuable distribution pieces—2¢ each 


Policy of UWF and “How It Can Be Done’”’—New printing 
of revised policy statement together with its amplifica- 
tion—3¢ 

UWF’s National Office 
125 Broad St. New York 4 


The Federalist 
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— Memos— 


To: The Editor 
From: Ralph G. Lindstrom 


With great satisfaction I have read “How It Can Be 
Done” in the August Feperawist. I think the new portions 
of Item 2, entitled “Safeguards,” indicate the finest sense of 
political maturity on the part of the United World Federalists. 
Certainly we shall the sooner establish law for world affairs, 
so long as we show a more genuine desire to safeguard the 
rights of individual American citizens. And certainly this is 
safer than the isolationist attitude which would cause us to 
muddle into just those undesirable results. 

I am particularly pleased in the specific safeguards to 
internal sovereignty, and in the selection of the form of gov- 
ernment, by each participating nation, in the specific reserva- 
tion of rights not delegated to the UN, and in the specific 
setting forth of the rights that are delegated. 

But the last paragraph of the “Safeguards” section, in 
recognizing that a universal UN will need only authority suf- 
ficient to maintain order in the world, and that, in turn, being 
universal, it will have no impulse to increase and centralize 
powers for defense against an outside enemy, is one of the 
best things ever done by UWF. 

Having sat for several years on the National Executive 
Council and on the Policy Committee, I do wish to say that 
nothing has heartened me more, in the matter of progress 


than the action taken at Chicago. 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 12th 


To: The Editor 
From: Richard J. Livingston 


Our policy statement is inconsistent and unfair in a 
respect which involves the very essence of federalism. We 
insist the individual be held accountable to our proposed 
world federation; yet do not concern ourselves or provide that 
the individual be given an opportunity to signify his willing- 
ness to accept the responsibilities with which he will be 
charged as a citizen of this world government. The funda- 
mental precept of federalism is that its authority derives only 
from the freely-given consent of those over whom it is exer- 
cised. 

The type of government preferred by any nation or 
group desiring membership in a world organization is entirely 
and permanently a local perogative, but the conditions under 
which membership is obtained must be consistent with the 
principles of federalism. 


Some might object that such a stipulation would make 

it more difficult to induce certain nations to participate in a 
world organization. The reluctance of prospective members 
has already been amply demonstrated. In other words, why 
put another obstacle in our path? To such objections it can 
be said that the present policy has not met with such signal 
success that we should be fearful of attempts to improve it. 
Further, the only chance for a world federal government is 
th-ough its appeal to what is good and decent in men. In 
ing the proposal more consistent with human rights and 

nity we increase its chance of success. Finally, consider 
the totalitarians. Should they be overthrown (and this is not 
beyond the realm of possibility in view of how they ascended 
to power) the succeeding administration is quite likely to 


repudiate any and all acts of its predecessor, including mem- 
bership in the world organization; unless the decision to jom 
was a clear expression of the people’s will. 

To correct this omission the following clause is offered 
for inclusion in our policy statement. It belongs in the section 
“How It Can Be Done,” and should follow the sentence which 
provides for our country to debate the issue, and then take 
the necessary constitutional steps: 

“Further, no people, including citizens of the United 
States will be considered members of the new federation 
until they have confirmed their consent to be so governed. 
This consent must be given voluntarily and should comply 
with requirements set forth by the new federation. Once full 
membership is conferred, it is irrevocably binding without 
right of secession,” 


Oak Park, Ill., August 15th 


To: The Editor 
From: Palmer Van Gundy 


In his address to UWF’s Seventh General Assembly 
in Chicago in June, Senator Alexander Wiley made a state- 
ment which all federalists might well ponder: 

“It is not the skeleton of the organization—the UN or any 
other—but the spirit of the organization which counts.” 


*. . . In Man’s relation to man and his God, it is not 
the form but the spirit of what he does which counts.” 
To recognize the wisdom of Senator Wiley’s words is 
not to deny the historic light which federalists have perceived 
and held aloft as guide to a world in darkness and _ peril. 
It is profoundly true that the UN must be transformed into 
a limited federal government for this planet, with authority 
and power to enact, interpret and enforce planetary law. The 
structure of the UN must be changed to create a world 
legislature, with balanced representation, to make world law; 
a world court to interpret it and to try and sentence individ- 
uals as well as nations who break it; and a world executive 
authority and police force to enforce it. World federalists 
are right in insisting that no lasting and just peace will ever 
be achieved without an adequate legal structure to support 
and make it possible. 


World federalists would be profoundly wrong, however, 
if, in their zeal to bring about changes in the UN Charter, 
they overlooked the importance of spirit as well as form. 
Even the most perfect legal skeleton which constitution 
makers could devise would fail to function successfully with- 
out the living tissue of faith in God, goodwill and determi- 
nation to make it function in the interest of all mankind. 
These qualities federalists must supply. 


There is another quality required to get the task accom- 
plished—patience. Who does not know of federalist chapters 
dying on the vine because too many former federalists once 
pinned all their hopes on the winning of one particular battle 
which they should have known would prove to be a long 
drawn-out struggle? It is right for federalists to work and 
pray for Charter revision in 1955 and 1956. It would be un- 
wise to pin all their hopes on achievement of an ideal form 
of world federation at that time. 


It may be that the alternatives are not simply world 
government or world war in our time. There may be a third 
alternative—world opportunity to create order out of chaos, 
step by step, through informed and continuing support of 
the UN, our best hope for peace in an unsettled time, with 
no let down in faith in the ultimate vision, but with height- 
ened courage and patience. 

La Canada, Calif., July 30th 
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the policy of 


Modern warfare imposes crushing 


economic burdens and threatens to 


destroy the rights, freedoms, and lives 


of Americans and of all mankind. 


A; men in the past created national 


governments to provide the security 


local governments could not assure, so 


we must now create a limited world 


federal government to give all people 


the protection against war which is no 


longer within the power of national 


governments. 


we call for the support and strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations and for 
such amendments of its Charter 
as will enable it to achieve universal 
disarmament enforced under adequate 


safeguards, thus preventing aggression 


and making possible a world at peace € 


under law. 


‘ 


